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4A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 
(Continued from page 662) 


Our friends made a few family visits in the 
city of New Orleans, greatly to their satis- 
faction. E’s mind was drawn toward one or 
two planters who resided on the. borders of 
the Mississippi river. 

When they acquainted their friend J. B. 
with this concern, he at once offered to go 
with them. On board the boat they met 
with E. Ladence, a planter, to whom Jacob 
iutroduced them. 

Tn conversation with L. Longstreth, it was 
discovered that one of her daughters had 
gone to the same school, near Philadelphia, 
with a sister of his. He was very friendly 
and invited them to his house. They being 
thus cared for, J. Barker, after going about 
ten miles, felt easy to return home. Of this 
visit E. Newport gives the following account 
in a letter written on board the boat as they 
were on their way to Mobile: 

Lower Mississippi: River, 

30 miles below New Orleans. \ 
, . ‘ We visited E. Laurence, 
a planter, who is also a U. S. Senator. He 
had just returned from Washington. His 
wife is a lovely woman, who is as earnestly 
desirous of fulfilling her duties as any one 
with whom J ever met. They live about 40 
miles above New Orleans, 


_| fore her.” 


with E. L. and his family, and in the after- 
noon one with the slaves, about 160 in num- 
ber: As the wife was in the tice of gath- 
ering their colored people on First-day, P. M., 
we proposed to her to pursue her usual plan, 
It was really affecting to see one so young 
read, knéel. and-pray, and then sweetly unite 
her voice with her people in anthems of song 
and praise to the one eternal Father, who 
has made of one blood all nations of the 
earth.* . . 

At the close of our meeting they came and 
shook hands with us, and assured us that they 
were acquainted with the “‘spirit . within,” 
to which we had called their attention, as a 
Guide,—a Comforter in suffering; and which 
could alone give an assurance of an entrance 
into that city where small and great meet to- 
gether, and the servant would be free. ® Poor 
creatures! how my heart aches for them in 
their servile degradation! and for their mas- 
ters too, under their sense of suffering and 
responsibility! But little can be done; the 
mere sight of us brings before them our tes- 
timony against slavery, and arouses a sense of 
the injustice connected with the inhuman sys- 


*In talking with one of the old men,:E. N. re- 
marked that it was very grateful to her to find 
their mistress was in the habit of mingling with 
them for the purpose of divine worship. He’ re: 
plied, “she always does, and her mother did so be- 
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tem. They sometimes advance and answer | 
their own arguments while we sit in silence; 

and although we can see that they endeavor 

by every effort in their power to sustain their 

positions, these are so futile that they often 

wind up in direct contradiction to what they 

said in the beginning. On our return to New 

Orleans we were kindly met by our friend, J. 

Barker, who is now with us on our way to 

Mobile. I have suffered much under a pros- 

pect of further service, but now feel relieved, 

and if this continues, I shall press on home- 

ward— nothing can keep me but a return of 
the same binding obligation. 


Extracts from L. L——’s Notes. 


18th.—* E. Laurence was met at the land- 
ing by his family who gave him a warm greet- 
ing, after a temporary absence, and extended 
to us a cordial welcome. It appeared to me 
that I could breathe more freely after leaving 
‘New Orleans. The oranges were hanging 
thickly upon the trees which formed a hedge 
around the house. There were other trees 
which bore sweet and delightful fruit. The 
weather was very balmy and pleasant. Our 
chamber was fragrant with orange blossoms, 
and by putting the hand out of the window 
we oni almost touch the trees laden with 
flowers and fruit in varied stages, from the 
= just fallen to the ripened- orange. 

ext morning was rainy, and the soil bemg 
such as to forbid travelling in wet weather, 
-we were relieved from the unpleasantness of 
feeling that we were preventing the family 
from attending, as was their custom, their 
place of worship, six miles distant. 

E. L. was a sugar planter, and gave us 
much information in relation to the manufac- 
ture of that article. I visited the “sugar- 
house”’ and found the art was brought to 

t perfection. We also visited “the nur- 
sery,” a long building, where the mothers who 
worked in the fields brought their little chil- 
dren for the day, each having its cradle and 
sauce-pan of rice. Their food was prepared 
by “Old Aunty,” who fed and sseke care of 
them. We looked into the ‘‘ cook-house ” too, 
“ where each family received its rations ready 
for eating—thus saving the weary people 
the time and trouble of grinding corn and 
making bread when they should be resting 
and sleeping.” ; 

L. L.’s account of the religious opportuni- 
ties with the family and with the slaves, is 
similar to that given by E. N., except that 
she woe more fully to E’s exercises as hav- 
i very appropriate and satisfactory. 
i hintien of EL’ wife lived near, a 
though youngand unmarried, had many slaves, 
which were his by inheritance. LL. says “ we 


were told that he was grieved with the prac- 
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tice of holding his fellow-men in bondage, 


and felt the responsiblity so great, that he 
rarely left them, but devoted himself to the 
good of his people, doing what he could to 
make them comfortable. Information has 
been received that not long after our friends’ 
visit, this young man not only manumitted 
his slaves, but provided for them. “ A call 
was made upon the sister of our host, who 
had married a planter, and who sensibly felt 
the injustice of unrequited Jabor. In these 
three families slavery existed in its least of- 
fensive aspect. 

2ist.— Having freely handed forth what 
was required, there was liberty felt to depart, 
which we did under deep feeling, and with 
an earnest expression of gratitude from our 
friends for the visit. The previous night had 
been one of watchfulness, lest the boat in 
which we were to return to New Orleans 
should pass without our hearing it. The 
morning was bright and we could tread the 
deck with the peaceful retrospection that we 
had faithfully performed our duty. Our pro- 
gress was slow, and we did not reach the city 
till about 3 o’clock in the morning. Feeling 
released from further service in this place, 
we made some parting calls in company with 
J. Barker and wife, and after dinner bade 
adieu to New Orleans, and rode four miles 
in the cars to the steamboat.on Lake Pon- 
chartrain, where we had good accommoda- 
tions. 

-A short time previous this boat had colli- 
ded with another steamboat, in consequence 
of which our captain was apprehensive that 
he would be arrested, and therefore, as we 
neared a particular point, he secreted himself. 
When dinner was ready the “‘ waiter” asked 
brother W. to take the head of the table as 
the Captain was absent. That WM, a Friend, 
and known to be opposed to slavery, should 
have been invited to preside at a long table, 
when there were many other gentlemen from 
the adjacent States, was more than we should 
have expected in a country where Friends 
were looked upon with a jealous eye. 

On arriving at Mobile, our friend, J. Bar- 
ker, who had accompanied us thus far, escorted 
us to the “ Battle House,” a large and fash- 
ionable hotel. We were detained here till 
four o’clock next day, and were subject to the 

aze of the curious and the remarks of the 

ess polite,so that when the time came we 
most cheerfully took our departure. The 
banks of the Alabama river are lined with 
woods; the water was turbid and unusually 
high, so that some of the trees were immersed 
up to their branches. The foliage of the 
willows was about half-grown, and trees 
resembling the judas tree were in full bloom ; 
the blossoms uf many others were bright, and 
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the live oak and cedars were perfectly green. 
ae a high bluff, from 80 to i06 feet, 
rises from the riyer, and at Clairborn, a flight 
of steps with a roof over it, is the means of 
ascent to the top of the bank. 


2d mo. 26th, First-day.—We arrived: at 
Montgomery, distant from Mobile 420 miles. 
The road to the Exchange Hotel was so rough 
that we were apprehensive that the omnibus 
would be overturned. The freshet had ren- 
dered the bridge dangerous over a creek, and 
we were obliged to alight and walk some 
distance in the mud, but the soil being sandy, 
it was less objectionable than it might other- 
wise have been. We proceeded to West 
Point that night by railroad, and when once 
seated in the car, we were comparatively com- 
fortable. Upon reaching there next morning 
at 63 o'clock, we were told that we should be 
obliged to await the subsiding of the waters of 
the Chatahoochie river, which covered the 
ground to a con:iderable depth on both sides 
of the bridge. 

2d mo. 28th, 1854.—Being now able to pass 
over the river in safety, we started at 8 o’clock, 
A. M., for a six miles ride in the stage, and 
then to take the cars for Augusta. Bevenel 
of our fellow-passengers had also been detained 
by the freshet, among them were Capt. Boylan 
and his daughter, Seat Raleigh, N. C. He 
was an editor, and had a plantation on the 
Yazoo river, where they had been making a 
visit. They seemed disposed to join our little 
— and we subsequent! Goon much 
attached to them. A widow lady also mani- 
fested her kindly feeling and kept near us. 
Her home was in the South, but she had spent 
considerable time in Philadelphia at one pe- 
riod of her life, and had a decided preference 
for the Northern manner of living. We had 
much conversation upon the testimonies of 
Truth, as held by Friends in general, as well 
as that of slavery. She freely acknowledged 
her dislike to the peculiar institution of the 
South, and heartily wished the country was 
clear of the abomination. At parting, she 
expressed her unity with us, and her sym- 
pathy with the service in which we were 
engaged. A gentleman who resided near 
Baltimore, and who had been South on ac- 
count of the death of his father, offered us the 
services during the journey, of a colored 
woman who had been his father’s nurse. He 
was taking her and her little boy to his 
house, that they might be more comfortable 
than they would have been in their former 
home. We of course did not require attention 
of that kind, but we had many friendly talks 
with the poor woman, in which E. gave her 


a great deal of excellent counsel, that, if 
heeded, will have a tendency to soften the 


She was earn- 


trials incident to her condition. 
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est that we should her, but was told that 
all that we could do for her, was.to desire her 


freedom with that of her people. 


The usual way of mending roads in this 
country, is by “corduroying” them in the 
worst places. The mud was deep, but we 
onbeel at the station in good time. When 
the cars came, they brought a number of 
staves bound for New Orleans; their overseer 
was a man of unpleasant exterior. Although 
the system compels those who hold slaves to 
be familiar with persons of his caste, yet they 
profess to abominate them, and are ashamed 
of such intercourse. Reached La Grange at 
12 o’clock, and stopped to dine at a neat 
looking house by the road-side. The country 
through which we passed is extremely poor. 
At 4 o’clock, P. M., arrived at Atlanta, rested 
for two hours, then proceeded to Stone Moun- 
tain, where we had supper, and prepared for 
spending the night in the cars. It was a 
clear evening, and we could see the mountain 
rising abruptly to a great height. It is com- 

of granite, and on the top was a tower. 
Tt is a place of resort in warm weather. Be- 
fore day-light next morning, we came to 
Augusta, Ga. 

Stopped at Aiken for breakfast. The 
house stands on a hill, and is a handsome 
building and well calculated to accommodate 
many =. of waiting among 
the crowd, whose curiosity seemed insatible, 
E. N. proposed our taking our seats in the 
car which was standing near. We had been 
there but a short time when E., upon look- 
ing up,.saw the car was on fire; it had caught 
from the stovepipe, and but for a timely dis- 
covery the damage might have been much 
more serious. When the fog, which had been 
dense, fell, it turned to frost,—a peculiarity of 
this hilly region. 

At the junction of the Wateree and Con- 
garee rivers, the — was overflowed to 
the extent of two miles. The waters ran rapid- 
ly, and the embankment with the tressel work 
of the road was carried away for the space of 
about fifty feet. A boat was provided to 
transfer the passengers and baggage, but as 
it would--not accommodate more than nine’ 
persons at one time, it was slow work. When 
all were ferried over, we found there was but 
one passenger car and a baggage car attached 
to the locomotive; these were to convey quite 
a retinue to Columbia. Here we decided to 
spend a day, as it was doubtful whether we 
could proceed on our journey until the freshet 
abated. Through this pleasant place I was 
escorted. by C. Boylan, regardless of my 
friendly garb, which rendered me conspicuous. 

Arrangements were made to convey the pas- 
sengers to Camden, and to avoid the inunda- 
tions we rode fifty miles. Losing our way, we 
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were obliged to procure a guide, who took us|in which we travelled was an exceedingly 
over a road that was not so good as the one/| dirty one, although the conductor h 
we should have taken. One of the horses gave | colored man to “clean it in compliment to 
out, and we were compelled to sit in the car- | the ladies.” 
riage, ina pouring rain, an| see the con-| At Raleigh, our friends Catharine Boylan 
ductor pass on and leave us. One of the pas-| and her father left us for their home. We 
sengers went on horseback to request him to/ missed them greatly, for they had not only 
send us another horse, which, when it came, | been agreeable companions, but they had re- 
would not pull. In a short time we were | lieved us from a good deal of unpleasantness 
agreeably surprised to see a gentleman with | which would have attended our novel ap. 
three buggies and a baggage-wagon coming | pearance in that country, and were instru- 
toward us. We hailed him, and he lent us a| mental, too, in procuring many little comforts 
mule, aud we pees in better spirits.| which we would not have had if there had 
When we arrived at the ferry the evening was | been no one acquainted with the habits of the 
fast closing around us, and a fog hung over | people to speak for us. In the conversations 
the river, which I feared would prevent the | that occurred on the subject of slavery, these 
boatman from seeing the landing, and there | friends frequently expressed their sense’ of 
were seven vehicles besides several horses to | the responsible position in which they were 
be taken over. The water covered the ground | placed, and the daughter, especially, wept 
for the distance of half a mile. The ascent bitter tears in speaking of the poor slaves she 
from the river was very steep, and the earth | so longed to liberate. When we came to the 
being completely saturated, the horses could | river we crossed in a little boat by moonlight, 
not draw us up the hill. We alighted, and | a few atatime. Arrived at Petersburgh in the 
with the assistance of an extra horse the | night. Next morning, when we reached Rich- 
empty carriage was brought to the top. Had | mond, we expected to have time to breakfast, 
it not been for the little light emitted by the | but found the cars already in motion, so that 
moon and the white sand which helped us to | we contented ourselves with the remnant of 
distinguish the way, our ride would have been | the lunch, which we had been urged to take 
a dismal one. After going about five miles, | by a person whe had been very kind to us in 
and stopping twice to fasten on the “ breast-| the difficulties through which we passed on 
le,” we reached Camden in the rain about | account of the great freshet in Carolina. Took 
o’clock in the evening. Engaged our room| the boat for Washington. Passed Mount 
and ordered supper, for we had taken no re-| Vernon while at dinner. From W. went to 
freshment through the day except a light| Baltimore in the cars, arrived there at 7 
lunch. It was 9 o’clock before the other pas-| o’clock P.M., and reached Philadelphia at 
sengers arrived, and sleep being more desira- | midnight.” 
ble than food, we retired, anticipating a long 
night in which to rest; but at 5 o’clock in 
the morning we were called, and told the cars 
would leave at 6 o’clock. We hurried on our 
clothes, and found that the omnibus was wait- 
ing. Breakfast was out of the question, al- 
though we had eaten no supper. e rode to 
Middletown, and were then four miles from 
the next train of cars, which was prevented 
from making a connection with the road at 
this place in consequence of the tressel work 
over a marsh or swamp being either carried 
away or inundated. While waiting for wag- 
ons to carry the baggage and mails, a nice 
vehicle drove up to the door, the owner not 
having arrived, brother W. engaged the man 
to take Elizabeth, Catharine and myself over 
to the railroad. By this means we escaped 
a heavy rain, being sheltered in a very good 
house, occupied by a single gentleman, an old 
a (his cot and a, grandson, S by 
of eight years o . en we applied for 
hreakfast, we waeateha that they did aa keep 
a house of entertainment, but as we had been 


fatig Oar at accommodate us; and we 
were furnished with a good meal. The car 

































In the 4th mo., 1854, E. Newport returned 
the minute granted her for the Southern visit, 
with the information that, so far as the way 
had opened for its performance, it had been 
productive of sweet peace, and she could feel- 
ingly adopt the language of the Psalmist, 
“ Return unto thy rest, Oh my soul, for the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.” 

(To be continued.) 
/ eee 

DEPEND upon it, unity lies in profounder 
strata of our nature than any tillage of the 
mere intellect can reach. Sink deeply into 
the inmost life of any Christian faith, and 
you will touch the ground of ali. Did we do 
nothing with our religion except live by it; 
did we forget the presence of doubt and con- 
tradiction; did it cease to be a creed about 
God and become simply an existence in God ; 
did we exchange self-assertion before men for 
self-surrender to Him,—we should find our- 
selves side by side with unexpected friends, 
should be astonished at our petulant divisions, 
and replace the poor charity of mutual for- 
bearance by the free consciousness of inward 
sympathy. 
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From Formation of the Christian Character. 
THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE. 
BY HENRY WARE, JR. 

This implies several things. First, a ‘care- 
ful guard over the Thoughts. It is in the 
heedless disregard of the thoughts that cor- 
ruptior. often takes its rise. They are suffer- 
ed to wander without restraint, to attach 
themselves without check to any objects 
which attract the senses, or are suggested in 
conversation, and to rove uncontrolled from 
one end of the world to another. How many 
hours are thus wasted in unprofitable musing, 
which leaves no impression behind! How 
much of life is made an absolute blank! 
Worse still, how often do sinful fancies, sen- 
sual images, unlawful desires, take advan- 
tage of this negligence to insinuate themselves 
into the mind, and make to themselves a 
home there, polluting the chambers of the 
soul, and rendering purity unwelcome! This 
is the beginning of evil with many a one, 
who, from this want of vigilance over the 
course of his thoughts, has surrendered him- 
self to frivolity and sensuality, without be- 
ing aware that he-was in peril. Thought- 
lessness, mere thoughtlessness, has left the 
door open to sin, and the same thoughtless- 
ness prevents the detection of the intruder. 

You may — that your present prefer- 
ence for profitable subjects of thought, is 
such that you are in no danger from this 
source. But beware of trusting to any pres- 
ent disposition. If you become confident, 
you will fall; and the rather, because the 
beginning of this peril is so subtle and sly. 
Believe that the danger is real and imminent, 
or it is scarcely or that you should not 
suffer from it. You may not, indeed, fall a 
victim to irregular desires and hurtful im- 
moralities; but the habit of unwatched 
thought will weaken your control over your 
mind, will diminish your power of self-gov- 
ernment, and’ rob you of that vigorous self- 
possession, alive to every occasion, and prompt 
atevery call, which forms the decision of 
character that ought to belong to him who 

professes to follow the energetic principles 

of Christian morality. So that, if you would 
be saved from an unbecoming weakness of 
mind, and its possible, not to say probable, 
consequences, ungoverned desires and pas- 
sions, keep a guard upon your thoughts. 

Let your morning and evening prayer be, 

that you may live thoughtfully. And when, 

in the business of the day, your hands are 

occupied, but your mind free to think, keep 
yourself attentive to your thoughts. Inquire 
freequently how they are engaged. Direct 
them to useful and innocent subjects.. Think 
over the books you have been reading ; re- 
hearse.to yourself the knowledge you have 


gained ; call up the sermons you have heard ; 
repeat the passages of Scripture you know. 
By methods like these, take care that even 
your empty hours minister to your improve 
ment. Paley has truly observed, that eve 
man has some favorite subject, to which his 
mind spontaneously turns at every interval 
of leisure ; and that with the devout man 
the subject is God. Hence the watching 
over your thoughts furnishes you with a rea- 
dy test of your religious condition ; it ex- 
poses to you the first and faintest symptoms of 
religious decline, and enables you to apply 
an immediate remedy. 


If the thoughts, which may be expressed 
in words, are to be thus guarded, the temper 
and feelings, which are often so indefinable 
in language, require a no less anxious guar- 
dianship. In the perplexities and trials of 
daily life, in the conflict with the various 
tempers and frequently perverse dispositions 
of those around us, in the little crosses, the 
petty disappointments, the trifling ills which 
are our perpetual lot, we are exposed to lose 
that calm equanimity of mind which the. 
Christian should habitually possess. We 
are liable to be ruffled and irritated, and to 
feel and display another spirit than that 
gentleness which “ bears all things and is not 
easily provoked.” The selfishness of some, 
the obstinacy of others, the pride of our 
neighbor, the heedlessness of our children, 
at the unfathfulness of our dependents, tire 
our patience, and disturb our self. possession ; 
while bodily infirmity and disordered nerves 
magnify insignificant inconveniences into se- 
rious evils, and irritate to peevishness and 
discontent the temper which duty calls to 
cheerfulness and submission. Some are bless- 
ed with a native quietness of temperament 
which hardly feels these hourly vexa.ions, 
But of some they form the great trial, and 
peculiar cross ; they can bear anything bet- 
ter. And to all persons they constitute an 
exposure full of hazard, and demanding cau- 
tious vigilance. The very spirit and essen- 
tial traits of the Christian character require 
watchfulness against them, and imply con- 
quest over them. The humility, meekness, 
forbearance, gentleness, and love of peace ; 
the long-suffering, the patience, the serenity, 
which form so lovely a combination, which 
portray a character that no one can fail to 
admire and love,—these are to be maintained 
only by much and persevering watchfulness. 

Without this, the most equable disposition 
may become irritable and unhappy. With 
it, under the authority and guidance of 
Christian faith, the most unfortunate temper 
is subdued to the gentleness of the lamb. 
Without it, the internal condition of man is 
restless, rebellious, full of wretchedness, hav- 
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self-control which should mark the religious 


ing no peace in itself, and enjoying nothin 
character. 


around. With it,the aspect of the worl 
becomes changed ; everything is bearable, if 
not pleasant ; the sweet light which beams 
within, shines on all without, making: pleas- 
ant the aspect of all men, and smoothing the 
roughness of all affairs. Who does not know 
how much the events of life take their hue 
from the state of the disposition? To the 
proud, suspicious, and jealous, every man 
seems an intruder, every gesture an insult, 
and every event a cause of vexation and 
wrath. To the self-governed and amiable, 
everything is tolerable, and he feels nothing 
of the inconveniences which make the misery 
of the other. One’s happiness, therefore, as 
well as duty, requires this control of the dis- 
apes And when the Saviour pronounced 
is benediction on the pure, peaceful, hum- 
ble-minded, and meek, he taught, not only 
t he great requisite of his spiritual kingdom, 
but the great secret of human felicity. 
When the frame of your mind is thus a 
constant care, you will find little difficulty 
in the control of the appetites. These things 
are connected t er; and, an ascendency 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


I agree with the views expressed by E. M. 
of Poughkeepsie, that we want a free expres- 
sion of sentiment upon a subject that seems 
to be stirring our society from centre to cir- 
cumference, and can | I am truly glad to 
see the columns of the Intelligencer open to 
those who may honestly hold views in opposi- 
tion to the organization in its present form, 
as well as to those in favor of the movement 
who are equally honest and sincere. Surely, 
if the cause is founded in the truth, there 
need be no fear of opposition or criticism. I 
think the advocates of First-day Schools 
have shown a great weakness in not being 
willing to hear an unfavorable breath that was 
discouraging, for I think we must ail agree 
that we are not actuated by the right epirit 
when we cannot calmly and patiently listen 
to burthened friends, who are endeavoring to 
relieve themselves of an exercise, however 
mistaken they may be. We can never force 
over the former being secured, the subjection | people to be religious, but let every one be 
of the latter easily follows. But take good | persuaded in his own mind. 
heed that it does follow. Do notbethought-| We cannot expect our efforts to be blest 
less about it, because you fancy that it will) unless they are sanctioned by that Divine 
of course accompany 3 regulated mind. | Spirit that will ever keep us in our places, if 
Otherwise it is here that corruption may be- | we are sufficiently watchfdl, and unless we are 

in. The enemy will enter at any place, | careful not to wound a brother or sister who 

owever improbable, which shall be left un- | has the same right to his views as we have to 
uarded. And it only needs that the body | ours. 
me disordered through the imimoderate| Ido not know of a Friend who has felt 
indulgence of the appeties, to raise a rebel- | cautious of this movement, but who feels deep 
lion throughout the whole moral system ; or,| concern for the guarded education of the 
to speak more plainly, this indulgence will | dear children and the vital importance of 
create cloudiness of mind, indisposition to|their youthful minds being turned in the 
thought, activity, and duty, irritability of| right direction, for truly xs the twig is bent 
temper, sluggishness of devotional feeling, | the tree is inclined : the only difference seems 
and at length a general spiritual lethargy. | to be, where is the proper place for this instruc- 
There can be little doubt, that much of our | tionto begiven. Somethink it is best to send the 
dullness of apprehension and deadness of | children to First-day schools and place them 
feeling on spiritux] topics, as well as our | under the care of suitable teachers, who con- 
strange sensibility to minor trials, is owing | scientiously believe that it is a divine requi- 
toa derangement of the animal economy, | sition laid upon them, and many of them, 
.which is again owing to want cf moderation.| I have no doubt, are well qualified for that 
in gratifying our animal desires. Hence| very important position. But are they all 
there was some reason in the abstinence and | such, or do we not often see those engaged in 
fastings of religious men in ancient times ; | this arduous labor whose outward appearance 
and if we valued sufficiently, what they per- | would indicate a far greater concern for the or- 
haps valued supersticiously,—serenity and | naments of the poor frail body that is soon 
brightness of mind, an equal temper, and a/| to perish than for the part which is to en- 
perpetual aptitude for spiritual contempla-| dure forever? Others believe that at the 
tion,—we should imitate them more, if not | mother’s side and under the parental roof an 
in their fastings, yet certainly in their tem- | interest is felt and a responsibility rests that we 
nee.’ At any rate, “let your moderation | shall never be excused for trying to throw upon 
known unto all men.” For temperance is | others. Can we for one moment believe that 
not only the observance of an express injunc- | others will feel a deeper concern for our chil- 
tion, but is essential to that quietness and'dren than we ourselves feel; I am aware 
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it may be said that all mothers or parents 

are not qualified to teach their children, which | 
may be true, but what will it avail to send 

our children to a school one day out of seven, 

perhaps for an hour only, when the influence 

at home is calculated to counteract or at 

least not co-operate with that received at the 

school, 

We have heard the view advanced, that 
we must engage in this work in self-defence, 
other societies have them and they will draw 
our members to them; have they not organs 
too, and must we also have them? And 
again, look at our orthodox Friends how 
they are increasing—three Yearly Meetin 
in the state of Indiana. In answer I would 
repeat what one of their members said 
to me, “ we are increasing in num ‘ers, I fear, 
more than in strength.” The fears that many 
have are that these things are tendin 
outward toward a traditional religion, a 
that it is a step backward instead of forward. 
I sincerely desire the language of Paul may 
never apply to us. “O foolish Galatians, 
who hath bewitched you, are ye so foolish 
having begun in the spirit are ye now made 
perfect by the flesh ?” 

I would say to those advanced in life who 
are concerned for the prosperity of our So 
ciety, and perhaps diligent in the attendance 
of meetings, who go mourning on their way, 
an.i whose hands hang down under discourage- 
ments in consequence of the vacant seats 
where our young friends ought to be. 
Where are your thoughts, ye hoary-headed 
fathers and mothers? Are they soaring aloft 
in the pure atmosphere of God’s love? if so 
muse on; or is there not often some other 
beloved that gets possession of your minds and 
excludes the guests that should have a place 
there. I have not a smooth stone to throw at 
apy one, for I am well aware that my own frail 
house isfilled with windows, but include myself 
among the number who should often turn the 
thoughts within and see what is reflected in 
the mirror there, and we shall find enough 
to do to remove some of the spots. If we 
all keep a diligent watch over ourselves, we 
should pot feel so much of that Martha 
spirit, which is worried about many thiugs, 
because others do not engage in what seems 
to us to be a good work. We then could 
adopt the language, “ If I will that he tarry 
till I co.ae, what is that to thee, follow thou 
me.” W. C. H. 


eR 


“ THE daily life of a good man is a foun- 
tain that enriches and refreshes all that come 
near.” 


“Tue heart makes the man, and the out- 
ward life is only the fruito® seed sown with- 
in.” 





This essay, written for the Concord First- 
day School Union ie handed us for publica- 
tion. 

A PLEA FOR STILLNESS. 


In the busy, active life of most Americans 
there seems to be very little time for retire- 
ment. Even Friends, who profess to be a 
quiet people, have imbibed the very atmos- 

here of the country, and many, very many 
on entered upon a life the requirements of 
which are so inexorable as to exact every 
moment of time, except the few hours devoted 
to sleep, and even these too often encroached 
upon. I might, perhaps, except the weekly, 
or in some cases, semi-weekly meetings, but 
do we not ofien, in the hour devoted to social 
worship, find the throbbing nerve and cease- 
less brain can scarcely be controlled, so as to 
experience that introversion of spirit we are 
so often counselled to strive to obtain? Now 
the query comes, to what will this tend? And 
if to barrenness and dearth of mental and 
spiritual life, where is the remedy ? 

For years an active worker and an urger 
of others to activity, 1 am no advocate for 
that life of ease and inactivity which tends to 
the poverty of our God-given powers. Too 
fully do I believe that the mind and spirit 
need to be kept in constant use to insure 
brightnesa. But the dimit of this use is the 
subject of my present concern. 

As the physical frame requires rest from 
labor ao as to recuperate, so the mind needs 
stillvess during which new thoughts can be 
conceived. and matured for promulgation. 

| Can we not learn a !esson from the oak? 
During its season of quiet it is to all appear- 
ance dead, yet we know that the silent prep- 
aration of leaf and bud is being perfected. 
The winds blow, the tempest surges, and 
the oak bends to the breeze, but not until the 
spring time is the mysterious stillness broken, 
when the ever new beauty of foliage again 
gladdens the heart. 

S» I think i: would be with us, if we too 
could seek stil/ness, when all the world is shut 
from sight,.and the soul in silence could re- 
new its life, so that when called into activity 
the new beauty would be visible, and would 
enrich al! unto whom it appeared. 

But it is far easier to see an evil than to 
suggest a remedy. Our religions and social 
duties on the one hand, and our business and 
domestic pursuits on the other, so crowd upon 
us that we know not which way to turn to 
avoid the pressure of one or the other. Siill 
there must be a remedy if we can but find it. 

In reference to our business and domestic 
pursuits, I will simply say, if we have not 
courage enough to withstand the pressure to 
live up to a certain standard of society, meted 
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out by fashion or custom, and to live in sim- 
plicity, we need not expect much leisure 
wherein to cultivate the soul’s growth. 

But in religions and social life, let each 
strive to come to a knowledge of how much 
he can perform without injury to mind or 
spirit, and then remain firm to resist the pres- 
sure, to enter upon more than can be well 
accomplished. There ofttimes comes a season | 
to all, when it is needful to put forth all our | 
strength, and even to borrow from the future, | 
but nature will accommo/ate herself to this, 
if it is only followed by quietude in which the | 
wasted strength can be renewed. 

By following this course would we not be | 
the gainers as well as those with whom we| 
mingle? Surely there is truth in that testi. ! 
mony handed down by George Fex regarding | 


stillness, for can we doubt that it was in the | 
“ silence ofall flesh ” that the mighty thonghts | 


that came from: him were begotten and per- | Humboldt 


fected. 
Let us then be found frequently seeking 


that his mother, who conducted his early 
education, was a woman of uncommon intel- 
ligence and talent. 

Choosing the study of medicine, he spent 
two years in the medical school at Zurich. 
He continued the study at the university at 
Heidelburg, devoting himself chiefly to Anat- 
omy and Physiology, Zoology and Botany. 
In 1827 he entered the University of Munich, 
and at that city he lived in the house of 
Dollinger, with whom he studied the embry- 
onic development of animals. At this Uni- 
versity he took the degree of M. D., and on 
the occasion of taking this degree, he wrote a 
thesis maintaining the superiority of woman. 

He went soon after to Paris, and while 
there gained the friendship of Cuvier and of 
What influence the contact with 
these great original minds may have had on 


quiet, so that we too can realize the “ presence | the gifted young student, we may readily 
of the Lord,” that our “strength may be re-| imagine. Doubtless, words of cheer, warm 


newed.” 
Delaware Co., Pa. 
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Tue Deatu or Aaassiz.—The sudden 
illness and death of Prof. Agassiz has caused 
a general feeling of sorrow, not.gnly in our 
own country, but in Europe. So amiable 
was the character, and so spotless the life of 
the great scientist, that his cotemporaries 
have learned to look upon him with profound 
affection, and his death will be truly mourned 
as that of a dear and honored friend and 
teacher, wherever the reverent study of the 
works of Creation engages the human mind. 
He has been justly called “ the great mission. 
ary of science to the New World.’ In the 
year 1846 he came to cur country, and since 
that time, he has here devoted all the ener. 
gies of his useful and noble life to the work 
of instruction, and to original investigation 
in the various departments of Natural Sci- 
ence. Louis John Rodolph Agassiz was 
born Fifth mo. 28th, 1807, in the valley 
between Iskes Neufchatel and Morat, in Swit- 
gerland. It is said that his ascestors were 
among the fugitives from religious persecution 
in France, after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, in the reign of Louis XIV, and 











sympathy, as well as more material help was 
extended, which bore good fruit in after 
days. 

“T was only 24 years of age,” says Agassiz, in 
his touching tribute to the memory of Humboldt, 
“when in Paris, whither I had gone with means 
given to me by a friend, but was at last about to 


expenses. Prof. Mitscherlich was then on a visit to 
Paris, and I had seen him in the morning, when he 
had asked me what was the cause of my depressed 


resign my studies from want of ability to meet my 


feelings, and I told him that I had to go, for I had 
nothing left. Next morning as I was seated at 
breakfast, in front of the yard of the hotel where [ 
lived, Isaw the servant of Humboldt apprsach. He 
handed me a note, saying there was no answer, and 

I opened the note, and I see it now 


hand. It said, ‘My friend, I hear that you intend 
leaving Paris in consequence of some embarass- 
ments. That shall not be. I wish you to remain 
here as long as the object for which you came is not 
accomplished. 
pounds. 
you can.’ 

Some years afterwards, when I could have repaid 
him, I wrote, asking for the privilege of remaining 
forever in his debt, knowing that this request would 
be more consonant to his feelings than the recovery 
of the money, and I am now in his debt.” 


I enclose you a check for fifty 
It is a loan which you may repay when 


His life, from this time, was devoted 
largely to Natural History studies. His 
first important work was the description and 
classification of 116 species of fishes, collected 





| 
disappeared. 
before me as distinctly as if I held the paper in my- 
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by a scientific exploring expedition, sent by 
the Austrian and Bavarian governments to 
Brazil. The manaer in which Agassiz accom- 
plished this work, placed him at once in the 
foremost rank of naturalists, and in it he gave 


to the world that new classification to which | 


he subsequently remained steadfast. 

In 1839 he published his Natural History 
of the Freshwater Fishes of Europe, a subject 
which he treated with monographic complete- 
ness. While preparing this work he also 
published his Researe’ es on Fossil Fishes, and 
his Descriptions of Echinoderms. 

The work that contributed most to his 
European reputation waa his Studies of Gla- 
ciers, in which he advanced a theory tending 
to remodel the prevalent views of geologists 
in regard to the incoherent and post-tertiary 
formations of the globe, and the causes by 
which these deposits have been effected. 

In 1846, on invitation, Agassiz embarked 
for America and assumed the duties of pro- 
fessor of zoology and geology in the Lawrence 
Scientific School at Cambridge. As a teacher 
one of his great merits was his ability to call 
into existence a profitable enthusiasm in the 
pursuit of the Natural Sciences. His 
methods were extremely clear, and his zeal 
and energy as an inquirer into Nature’s mys- 
teries have been transmitted in some degree 
to the youth who have had the privilege of 
his instructions. 

Says one of our contemporaries : 


In his many excursions during the last fifteen 
years he was almost constantly accompanied by as- 
sistants, so that the collections he made are the 
most complete extant and embrace the whole range 
of the animal kingdom. Io this manner he tray- 
ersed the entire extent of country from Lake Su- 
perior to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Mississippi Valley, delivering courses 
of lectures in Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, St, 
Louis, Cincinnati, and many other places. 


In 1865-1866 Professor Agassiz made an 
exploration in Brazil in company with his 
wife and a staff of well trained scientific stu- 
dents. An American steamship company 
furnished the party with a free pass; and, as 
a fitting acknowledgment of their kindness, 
the steamer Colorado was made ever memor- 
able by the course of lectures Agassiz gave 
on board. The Brazilian government, with 





its enlightened emperor at its head, offered 
the party every facility for travel and inves- 
tigation, and every circumstance combined 


to make the mission an entire success. 

The beautiful and original plan of the 
Summer School for Naturalists on Penikese 
Island was a fruit of the generous enthusiasm 
for science which the great profesesr had the 
gift of awakening. But now Agassiz is dead. 
Will there not be among his disciples some 
lover of Nature, some royally gifted teacher, 
upon whom the mantle of the good man may 
fall, and who may supplement his work ? 

It is announced that Agassiz had just fin- 
ished for the Atlantic monthly the first 
number of a great paper in opposition to the 
Darwinian theory of evolution, and it was 
believed by his friends that this would have 


been the masterpiece of his career. 
Says Coleridge: 


What wouldst thou have a good, great man obtain ? 

Wealth, title, dignity, a golden chain, 

Or heap of corses which his sword hath slain? 

Goodness and greatness are not means but ends. 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good, great man? Three treasures—love, light, 
And caim thoughts, equable as infant’s breath— 

And three fast friends, more sure than day or night— 
Himself, his Maker and the angel Death. 

—_—_$2:°3.:?k —_————eeeeeee___=-=8§: 

DIED. 


DAVIS.—On the 14.h of Eleventh month, 1873, 
at the residence of her.son, W.lliam P. Davis, Al- 
bany, N. Y., Anna Davis, in the 90.h year of her age; 
a member, and for many years an Elder of Saratoga 
Monthy Meeting. Her long life was one of exem- 
plary deportment, quiet and unassuming, conscien- 
tiously doing what her hands found to do. As 
year after year passed by and she was still left 
until fourscore years and ten approached, she often 
wondered why her life was thus prolonged. Yet 
with passive submission, she sat quietly waiting the 
coming of the messenger; an example of patience 
to her family and the many friends who called upon 
her. Her mental faculties were preserved in a re- 
markable degree. The remains were taken to Sara- 
toga for interment. 

DIXON.—On the 12th of the Twelfth month, 1873, 
Isaac Dixon, of Wilmington, Delaware, in the 88th 
year of his age. A member of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting. 

BRANSON.—Near Hopewell, Va., on the 18th of 
12th mo., 1873, of diphtheria, Elizabeth Anna, only 
daughter of David W. and ‘Ann B. Bransou, aged 
three years and two months. 

ANDREWS,~ Suddenly, on the 29th of 11th mo., 
1873, at his late residence, near Moorestown, N. J., 
Thomas ©. Andrew in the 35th year of his age; a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 











[Published by request.] 

At a meeting of some Friends, held in Philadel- 
phia, on the 10th of the Tenth month last (1873), at 
Bethany Mission School House, on Brandywine 
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street, above Fifteenth street, it was concluded to 
meet again at the same place on Sixth day, the 2d 
of the First month next (1874), at 10 o’clock A. M., 
if so permitted, when and where the company of 
those is invited, who claim the ‘name of Friends, 
and are desirous to prove their love and reconcilia- 
tion to God by manifestation of their love to, and 
desire of reconciliation with each other, through 
needful preparation by and in the Trutb. 

JosEPH BancroFt, 

MarGaReT Bancrort, 

E. T. Fryny, 


NOTICE. 


The Anniversary Exercises of the Bethany Mission 
for Colored People, will be held in the Spring Gar- 
den Institute, North-east corner of Broad and Spring 
Garden Sts., on Third-day evening, the 30th inst., 
at 73 o'clock. Friends are invited to attend. 


MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Meeting on Sixth-day evening, Ist mo. 2d, 
1874, at 8 o'clock, at Race Street Meeting-house 
(Monthly Meeting room). 


ALFRED Moore, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 
The Managers and Canvassing Committee meet on 
Sixth-day afternoon, Ist mo. 2d, 1874, at 3 o'clock, 


at Race Street Meeting-house (Monthly Meeting 
room.) Full attendance requested. 
Jos -M. Truman, Clerk 


NATURAL HISTORY CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 
(Continued from page 683.) 


One member writes, “July bathed me in 
the cool atmosphere of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, or led me to the Gaspereau 
Valley and the classic Grand Pié of Evan- 
geline, still watched over by Blomidon, 
around whose base the mighty tides of the 
Bay of Fundy and Basin of Minas daily make 
their energetic protest sgainst all barriers. 
August fanned me with the bracing mountain 
air of Mt. Desert and carried me in the 
magic sail boat over the many tinted sea.” 

As she rested here amid the mingled de 
lights of mountain and sea, another of our 
number joined her, and they had nineteen 
days of happy communion with nature on 
this island. They botanized on the shingly 
beach, on rocky hillsides, in soft sphagnum 
meadows and in the shady woodlands, finding 
many plants of interest and making acquaint- 
ance with a few not before noted. The Mer- 
tensia Maritima (Sea Lungwort), a succulent 
decumbent plant, grew richly on a dry peb- 
bly shore, and was individualized by smooth, 
glaucous, blue-green leaves, and handsome 
purplish blue, bell-shaped flowers. The 
Beach pea (Lathyrus maritimus) was bloom- 
ing by its side, rejoicing like the Mertensia 
in the foam of the sea. The curious Ledum 
latifclium (Labrador tea) was gathered in 
damp mountain woods and was unmistakable 
from its evergreen leaves, thickly clad with 
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@ rusty wool underneath, and furnished with 
a revolute border. This plant in June is 
glorious with its coronal of flowers in termi- 
nal umbel-like clusters. The Lobelia Dort- 
manna was found growing in close compan- 
ionship with the Erocaulon, in the pure cold 
waters on the border of a mountain lake. The 
lip of the petals was, like that of the Tantalus, 
just out of reach of the rippling wavelet, con- 
trasting pleasantly with’ the little gray, but- 

| ton-like head of its neighbor. Far up the 
rocky bed of a mountain brovk was found 
the regal, purple-fringed orchis, shedding its 
rare fragrance on the air, among myriads of 
less gifted sisters. 

In their many boat rides around the en- 
chanted isle they found the greatest evjoy- 
ment and the richest lessons of instruction. 
Giant crags hurled back the ocean surges, and 
sheltered coves seemed to invite the wanderers 
to rest and be at peace. Every cloud and 


| every hue of the ever changing heavens finds 


a harmonious tint in the dancing sea, and 
they revelled in the gracious beauty—ever 
changing, ever new. 

Casting anchor and tempting the creatures 
of thesea to their doom; wonderful formsof life 
were revealed. ‘Here comes the sea pear,” 
says the skipper, as a pear-shaped creature 
about three inches in length is drawn upwards 
by the hook. They found that it had been at- 
tached by a perfectly flexible stem eighteen 
inches long to the sea bottom. His color 
was a rich crimson, and at the upper end 
was an opening which corresponded with the 
blossom end of the pear, only it was placed 
a little to oneside. They opened the firm and 
leathery outer sac and found it most delicately 
lined within by a smooth iridescent mem- 
brane, thus forming a fitting mantle for the 
exquisite structure of the enclosed sac. This 
inner sac was quite disconnected with the 
mantle, and was invested by a fine film of 
transparent fibres, which passed slantingly 
from the dorsal to the ventral line of the 
body. This vascular system, they believed, 
might be the respiratory apparatus of the ani- 
mal, and they detected the two orifices of the 
alimentary tube. In consistency the creature, 
divested of lis mantle, was not unlike the 
oyster, perhaps rather firmer, and not having 
anything corresponding to the tough ligament 
which attaches the bivalve to his shell. The 
flexible stem appeared to consist of the same 
substance as the mantle, an@, though it seemed 
devoid of mineral matter, the stony acorn 
barnacle made it his honve, and doubtless 
found its rythmic movements to and fro in 
obedience to the waves favorable to his 
method of getting his living. Sometimes 
they found the sea pear clasping an over- 
grown barnacle, which in ite turn clung most 
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tenaciously to an anchoring stone, thus illus- 
trating the mutual dependence of God’s crea- 
tures. The name of their new marine ac- 
quaintance they found to be Boltinia rubra, 
of the Ascidian family. 


They also became posse:sed of two young 
members of the Holothurian tribe—Pwntacta 
frondosa. Of this mollusk Mrs, Agassiz says, 
“Tn the earlier stages of its development the 
ambulacral tubes alone are developed; in this 
condition it recalls the lower orders of Holo- 
thurians as the Synapta and Caudina ; then a 
sole is formed by the greater development of 
three of the ambulacra, and in this state it 
reminds us of the next in order, the Cuviera; 
while it is only in assuming its adult form 
that the Pentacta develops its other ambu- 
lacra with their many suckers.” 

The Cuviera squamata was also one of 
their trophies, and as they studied his charms 
* in a pan of clear sea water, they were filled 
with admiration. His color was a vivid 
crimson, and his tentacles formed a spreading 
wreath around his mouth, comparable for 
richness of tint and delicate tracery to the 
most brilliant seaweed. He was encased in 
a firm scaly armor, worn over the whole up 
= part of the body. The surface on which 

is weight reposed was furnished with three 
rows of ambulacral suckers, arranged in such 
a way as to form a tough leathery sole, in 
which he crept sluggishly among his friends the 
two Sea Anemones who were his companions in 
captivity. The length of the Cuveira was 
not over five inches, and his form suggested 
a child’s fat foot encased in a scaly shoe of 
red morocco. 

Into the gentle society of the Cuviera and 
Anemones they introduced two baby fishes, 
not more than an inch in length. Taey 
darted joyously too and fro in the mimic sea, 
when, lo! one of them unwarily crossed the 
disk of an Anemone. Quicker than thought 
a slender thread seemed to dart from the ac. 
tinoid and pierce the side of the poor little 
fish. One brave tug and the white cable was 
broken, but the little fish had received his 
death blow, and seemed to languish for a faw 
moments and then die. Then his lifeless 
body was dropped into the dread throat of 
the Anemone never to reappear. After a few 
days’ imprisonment the Anemone yielded up 
his life, in turn, and our investigators dis- 
sected his remains. They found his body a 
circular gelatinous bag, with a flat bottom 
and a slightly spreading margin. The upper 
edge of the bag was turned in, so as to form 
a sac within a sac. The inner sac is the 
stomach, and through its lower aperture com- 
municates with the larger outer sac where 
the process of digestion is completed. This 
lower and outer sac is not a simple cavity, but 





has several vertical partitions radiating from 
the centre to the outer walls. 

The sea mouse (Aphrodite aculeata) was 
also observed and admired but not dissected. 
A little oval creature, about three inches in 
length, with convex back, while the under part 
presented a fiat and ribbed surface. The body 
was covered with short brown hairs, inter- 
mixed with long dark bristles as they ap-- 
proached the sides of the animal. Though this 
little creature is fiaely irridescent and deli- 
‘cately beautiful, he hides himself modestly 
in the slimy mud of the sea-shore, and can 
repel curiosity by means of his bristles, which 
are strongly barbed and answer as weapons 
of defense. 

A tiny member of the jelly-fish race was 
also the object of delighted observation. The 
last hours of his beautiful life were passed in 
a goblet of clear sea water, by the evening 
lamp. Of an oval form, not larger than a 
pigeon’s egg, scarcely more dense than water, 
and as colorless; they watched with wonder 
his evolutions and the fine prismatic effect of 
his changes of position. He had eight bands 
of vibrating cilia, which seemed continually 
relaxing and contracting, trembling with 
metallic brilliancy like silver wires. They did 
not give him a learned name, but merely ad- 
mired him idly as his little body seemed 
slowly to melt away, and mingle with the 
element whence it was builded. The next 
morning the goblet of clear water was all 
that remained of this fairy creature. 

A most amazing fish the fishiag frog or 
sea devil (L>phius piscatorious) was also the 
subject of their study, His whole physique 
betokened him a prince and ruler amonz the 
finny races. His fierce rolling eye, his sharp 
and cruel teeth, his gaily decorated coat with 
its fringes, his wide mouth gaping ever for 
sprils and plunder, and the spear-like har- 
poon borne before him, characterize him as a 
magnate of the peaceful harbor. Nature had 
provided him with excellent facilities for 
collecting his revenues. From his head arose 
a long tentacle, freely moving by means of a 
joint, and tipped at the end with a shining 
membrane. The lordly Lophius disdains to 
seek his prey, and so calmly buries his body 
in the mud or sand of the sea bottom, setting 
up the baited tentacle to tempt the uaowary. 
Soon an inexperienced young fish comes 
swimming by rather hungry and mistakes the 
shining membrane, which seems to float so 
idly in every direction, for its proper food 
Oae little nibble and the bait is gone and the 
cavernous mouth receives the poor little fish. 
Again the Lophius subsides and waits for 
another victim. But this time it was 
the herring bait intended to attract the silvery 
cod, which touches gently the sensitive pisca- 
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torial apparatus and itis the sharp barbed hook 
which is gulped into the cruel mouth. The 
reign of force and fraud are ended, and the 
tyrant is drawn up by strong hands to the 
upper air, nevermore to trouble the gentle 
children of the deep. Sic semper tyrannis! 

Another of our friends found her summer 
rest in the mountain region of Potter County, 
Pennsylvania. Here her studies in the plant 
world gave zest to solitary rambles on the 
steep slopes and beside the babbling Alle, 
ghany, and, like Thoreau, she found pleasure 
in visiting again and again the same plant to 
watch it in its phases of growth as a living 
thing and to question it as to its secrets of 
life. Viola rotundifolia was her most prized 
trophy. She says, “five years ago I sought 
diligently for the violet in this vicinity. I 
looked for it especially, hut no trace of it 
could I find. This time, in a place which I 
had looked over repeatedly before, I found it 
during the first search. The secret lay in 
the changes which the foliage undergoes. 
Early in June, 1868, the plant was 
already out of flower, so that there were 
no blossoms to individualize it, and the leaves 
are in shape and size not unlike those of that 
other protean-shaped stemless violet, Viola 
cuculata. But in July, 1873, the hoyden 
leaves had grown weary of simulating those 
of other violets and had laid each a cheek 
flat against the ground, and like some other 
sluggish people had grown, and grown, and 
grown, each skyward cheek meanwhile shin- 
ing as though polished by some cunning ar- 
tificer. Some of these leaves mearured quite 
five inches across. My trowel discovered 
profure blossoming under ground ; the apetal- 
ous flowers rivalling in number the golden 
blossoms of the spring.” 

Can it be that the mission of the little 
violet is to teach the heart-troubled student 
of nature that life’s richest fruitage is some- 
times perfected in the darkness aud gloom of 
underground chambers, bereaved of the 
sumbeam? Strely we know that 

“One strong, eternal law of love, 
With guidance sure and peaceful 
As calm and natural as breath, 
Moves everywhere throngh life and death.” 


Where the north and west branches of the 
Susquehanna join hands at Northumberland, 
our friend visited the resting place of the 
mortal remains of Dr. Joseph Priestly or 
England, the discoverer of oxygen, the pio- 
neer scientist of this century. This trul 
learned and poet map, an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of civil and religious liberty, took up 
his residence here in 1794, and here ended 
his days in peace February 6, 1814, aged 71 

a 


ears. 
viet more fitting refuge from the cruel 
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and blind assaults of bigotry and ignorance 
could this devoted seeker after divine truth, 
both in natural and in spiritual things, have 
found, than this beatiful spot at the meeting 
of the waters. His grave ia by that of Mary, 
his wife, on an eminence overlooking the 
river; and so, may we conceive, do the here 
spirits of the past behold even now the mar- 
tyrdoms and toils of the present, not with 
pity alone, nor indeed with faith ; for faith 
is loat in the certainty of the glad fruition 
which the future ever holds in store for right- 
eous endeavor. 

Knowing the stormy life of Dr. Priestly, 
our friend looked to find upon the simple 
head-stone some wail of disappointment or 
some longing unsatisfied. She read, instead, 
chiselled in the marble: 

“Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.” 

“T will lay me down and sleep in peace, ~ 
till I awake in the morning of the resur- 
rection.” 

This was all, no mention of achievements 
in science or of honors bestowed by human 
hands ; only this sweet reminder, in the lan- 
guage of Holy writ, that when for each of us 
the last hour comes it will not be upon cre- 
ated things that our thoughts will rest-however 
during life we may have striven, or may 
have been crowned victors—but rather upon 
the sublime verities revealed to us in our 
hours of Communion with the Divine Spirit, 
and upon these alone. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


The Lancashire Arbitration Society held a 
public meeting, lately, in Manchester. From 
the interesting account of it given in the 
Herald of Peace we make a few extracts. 

The chairman, H. S. Brown, said “ there 
were many questions upon which many of 
them, probably all of them, had strong con- 
victions— Church questions, the temperance 
question, the education question, and perhaps 


with some the women’s rights question, and 


various other questions of the day. But it 
seemed to him, interested as he was in many 
of these questions, that they all dwindled 
into utter insignifigance in comparison with 
those which the aseociation now met had be- 
fore it. Viewed economically, this question 
of the total abolition of war was decidedly 
the greatest question of theday. . . . 
Viewed in the light of religion, too, this 
uestion was the greatest of the day; greater 
than anything relating to Ritualism or 
Church establishments, and so on. The great- 
est stumbling: block in the way of the heathen 
the greatest difficulty jn the way of many an 
honest doubter, the greatest argument in the 
hands of the infidel, was the fact that now, 
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after 1.800 years, the religion of peace and 
goodwill had done so very little towards the 
revention of war, even among those who pro- 
ess to call themselves Caristians. Still, some 
progress had been made and hethought that the 
prospects of the association were highly en- 
couraging. The reception accorded to Mr. 
Richard’s motion, not in the House of Com- 
mons only, but in the country and throughout 
the world, was, he thought, of a very cheer- 
ing character. He had read with much 
pleasure an article on this subject from a 
German workman, which appeared in the 
Beehive of last Saturday. The writer, while 
congratulating Mr. Richard on the amount of 
success that had attended his labors, and con. 
gratulating this country upon the fact that 
in its Parliament this subject had been so 
brought forward, stated very strongly that 
although this was for Garmany such a high 
day of military triuuph, German workmen 
were heartily sick of war, and were emigrat- 
ing in thousands and tens of thousands—as 
he saw for himself in Liverpool—they were 
also seeking a refuge in other countries from 
that war service which in other countries was 
at any rate not compulsory. The Ganeva 
arbitration, he need hardly say, was also a 
great encouragement to the friends of this 
movement, and none the less so because the 
award went against us. And now was it too 
much to hope that the closing years of this 
remarkable century would be honore:! by the 
greatest triumph of all—the abolition of war 
throughout the civilized world?” 





themselves with His spirit. They must study 
His example, and, thus prepared, they must 
look the practice of war steadily in the face, 
and ask whether by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, or by any ingenuity of logic, they could 
harmonize Christ’s perfect teaching with the 
— condition of the nations of Christen- 
om. ; FN ee. Sea ew tl 

“ Man had grown sick and scornful of that 
treatment of Scripture which dropped a 
globule of Gospel into a bucketful of com- 
monplace, and administered two doses a week 
to home >pathic congregations, as the Divine 
remedy for all theills that flesh is heirto. There 
was nothing, it seemed to him, which was so 
certain to produce the worst, the most hope- 
less, the most obdurate unbelief as a timid 
and time-serving proclamation of the great 
words of Christ. ith all their satisfaction 
at the practical form which the question had 
now taken, they must not pin their faith to 
statesmen or diplomatists, nor must they con- 
fide too unreservedly to the popular feelin 
of the nation at large. All that might fail 
again asin the past. Their hope lay else- 
where. In the words of one of the wisest 
and sincerest statesmen whose loss this gene- 
ration had had to deplore—Richard Cobden 
—‘ Don’t you ever give up your high Christ- 
ian ground ; it is the strength and safety of 
your position.’ ” 

The following letter from Jacob Bright, 
M. P., was read : 


‘“Marztock Bayg, September 10, 1873. 


“ Dear Sir :—I am sorry to decline your in- 
vitation to take the chair at a meeting of the 
friends of peace. I am not very well just now. 
I have been advised to seek rest for a time. I 
hope that your International Arbitration Asso- 
ciation will prosper. Its object is to diminish 
the frequency of wars, and therefore to lessen 
the amount of human suffering and toil. 
The spread of knowledge must be your chief 
weapon. If the people had information, wars 
would be rare indeed. Military devas- 
tation and bloodshed are a proof that men 
are yet living in the ignorance and with the 
uncontrolled passioa of children. Now that 
there is a struggle everywhere for shorter 
hours of labor, let it be known how much 
continued peace would contribute to the re- 
sult. Point out the fact, that in consequence 
of two great. wars, a family cannot live either 
in the United States or in France with tae 
same number of hours’ work as before those 
wars were waged. Whatever barbarism re- 
mains in this country is, in my opinion, more 
due to the prolonged wars of the past gener 
ation than to any other cause, for so much of 
the energy of the nation was given to forei 
conflicts, and so little to the correction of 































T. H. Pattison gave an address on “ Chris 
tianity versus War.” He said. a 
“ Whether at the hands of sovereigns and 
statesmen the views of the peace party were 
received favorably or not, it seemed to him 
that their duty was to keep on —— 

their conviction that the spirit of war an 
the spirit of Christianity were as far removed 
from one another as the opposing poles of 
the compass. It was urged that these views 
were extreme, and held by a few Christians. 
His answer was that Christians were the last 
people in the world who ought to appeal to 
the verdict of majorities. He did not believe 
that the advocates of the peace principle 
amongst professing Christians were a minor- 
ity so small compared with the whole body 
of believers as were those believers them- 
selves when compared with the whole popula- 
tion of the globe. It was a very striking 
fact that every objection urged against the 
rinciples of peace might be u with equal 
orce against Christianity itself. Their daty, 
he was persuaded, was not with Christianity, 
but with Christ. They must resolutely take 
their stand by His word. They must surround 
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abuses and to the improvement of the mind 
and manners of the people. 
“ Hoping you may have a good meeting, 
“ Yours truly, 
“Jacos Bricut.” 


“ Margaret Lucas (sister of John Bright, M. 
P.) said the Peace society appeared to have 
gained in position lately, and it had had the 
effect of stirring up faithful workers of many 
years to a more lively action. That grand 
scheme of International Arbitrati:n hada 
sound basis to work upon. She deeply re- 
gretted, at a time when the feminine mind 
was more especially powerful in its influence, 
that greater advantage was not taken by 
mothers in the training of their children, boys 
especially, at a time when the mind receives 
impressions, if not convictions, which would, 
in years approaching to manhood, prove a 
foundation for future thought in great moral 
and social questions.” 


won 
NECESSITY OF CAREFULNESS IN OLD AGE, 


An old man is like an old wagon; with 
light loading and careful usage it will last 
for years; but one heavy load or sudden 
strain will break it, and ruin it forever. 
Many people reach the age of fifty, sixty, or 
even seventy, measurably free from most of 
the pains and infirmities of age, in 


heart and sound in health, ripe in wisdom and 


ce, with sympathies mellowed by age, 
with reasonable pa and oppor- 
tunities for continued usefulness in the world 
for a considerable time. Let such persons 
be thankful, but let them also be careful. 
An old constitution is like an old bone— 
broken with ease, mended with difficulty. 
A young tree bends to the gale, an old one 
and falls before the blast. A single 
hard lift; an hour of heating work; an 
evening of exposure to rain or damp; a se- 
vere chill ; an excess of food; the unusual in 
dulgence of any appetite or passion ; a sudden 
fit of anger; an improper dose of medicine— 
any of these, or other similar things, may cut 
off a valuable life in an hour, and leave the 
fair hopes of usefulness and enjoyment but a 
shapeless wreck.— Popular Science Monthly. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A DAY ON THE SEA. 


A day of joyance on the happy sea.— 

The morn rose calmly from the misty East, 

A gentle breeze played lightly with the sails, 
Which seemed to beacon us to try again 
Their fitful power to bear us far away, 
Where rocky islet and stern granite head 
Hurl back the ocean surges. Glad we mount 
The deck, lift up the anchor, spread the sails, 
.And o’er the shining bay float tranquilly. 


* 
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From crowded city and from hamlet sweet 
We meet to-day, join hands ia friendly mood, 
Rejoicing much that earth is all so fair 
And man is reaching upward toward the heavens. 


Our little craft bears goodly company, 
Age, middle age, and joyous youth are here ; 
Grave cultured men, intent to do the work 
Of Christ upon the earth, as best they may ; 
The honored father and the zealous son, 
The artist who has power to shadow forth 
The glory of the hills, the sea, the sky ; 

The gentle wife, she too of artist soul 
And joyous spirit, and the brother sage. 
Rich in the ripened grace of many days, 
An honored matron seats her at the helm 
Benignant, presaging a day of joy. 


Our homes are far apart, diverse our creeds ; 
Stern Calvinist, and he of tolerance large, 
Stand side by side in friendly converse kind, 
And speculate upon the various needs 
Of human hearts, and various shades of faith 
That earnest, loving souls have fallen upon. 


The youthful champions straightly draw the line 
With earnest words of warning to the soul, 
Who dared to step beyond it. But the sage 
And reverend father, who had labored long 
For the dear Master’s honor and man's good, 
Proclaimed large tolerance, having learned 
To use Christ’s test of true discipleship : 
“Love God and ever do His gracious will, 
By deeds of love unto thy brother man, 
And thou art Christ’s disciple, let who may 
Gainsay thee. Feed thou the hungry ones ; 
Remember all who suffer, even as He 
The blessed Master, and thy faith shall stand 
Approved of God, and all-sufficing thee.” 
Thy words are good, O soldier of the cross! 
The words of wisdom and experience sage ; 
Right rev’rently we hear and treasure them. 
But see, our boat has reached at length 
The billowy sea, which smites eternally 
The rocky headland, and with solemn roar 
Casts glittering upward silvery clouds of spray. 
We sink to silence, all coutent to hear 
Thy mighty rythmic tones, O solemn sea! 
Eye, ear and heart are filled and satisfied. 
But lo! far out to seaward lies the mist, 
And o’er the mountain hangs the thunder-cloud, 
Warning we take and homeward steer our bark. 
Swift comes the rain-storm from the mountain height, 
And we cast anchor in the sheltered cove; 
Seeking safe refuge in the fisher’s cot. 
Kind welcome waits us, shelter, rest and fire, 
Until the storm-cloud spends its transient strength. 
Again we mount in faith, the rain-washed deck, 
Spread forth the canvas to the breeze, which comes 
To waft us homeward to the harbor safe. 
The storm-clouds part revealing Heaven’s own blue, 
The setting sun pours radiance o’er the wave, 
And tints with purple distant mountain heights; 
While the retreating storm is seen afar, 
Shrouding the heights and deluging the vales. 
Now the bright sun sinks downward to the west, 
Far out to sea-ward, lo, a beauteous arch 
Rises majestic, crowning all, so fair 
Before with wondrous glory rapt we gaze, 
Brim fall with joy ;—aud now the voice of song, 
Joyous by turns and sacred, rises high 
As we fly over sparkling waves, to find 
A haven, e’er the pall of night is spread. 
“Nearer to Thee,” the happy voices sing— 
Nearer we trust for this day on the sea. 


Eighth mo. 23d, 1873. _ S. R. 


P 








From The Christian Union. 
THE EFFEOTS OF THE PANIC, 
BY R. W. BR. 


When the present hard times were inau- 

rated by the failure of a great banking 
ouse, everybody was taken by surprise. Bu- 
siness, it was said, was not unduly expanded ; 
no great catastrophe was foreshadowed in any 
of the leading industries of the country ex- 
cept, perhaps, the iron manufacture, which 
had been stimulated to extraordinary activi- 
ty by the rapid extension of railway-build- 
ing ; the harvest and the cotton crop—two 
fundamental sources of the annual increase 
in national wealth—showed no deficiency ; 
and it was generally declared that the panic, 
terrible as it was, must be transitory in its 
effects, 

This has not been the case ; and the pres- 
ent prospect is that of a prolonged peried of 
commercial and industriel depression. How 
is this phenomenon, contradicting the prophe- 
cies of the sagacious ones, to be explained ? 
Some are referring it to the mysterious influ- 
ence of paper money ; some to the lack of 
paper money; some to speculation, or the 
policy of the Treasury department, or the 
anti-railway crusade of the Granges, or the 
artificial enhancement of wages by laborers’ 
unions ; and all are inclined to agree that it 
is indirectly, in some way or other, a legacy 
of the war, which has entailed upon us, to- 
gether with a ¢ loss of productive labor, 
& vast destruction of pro and a heavy 
national debt, nearly a e of unhealthy 
business conditions—a sort of unstable « qui- 
librium, liable at any moment to topple into 
confusion. 

But these explanations, however related 
to the causes of the monetary disturbance, do 
not fully answer the question: How is it, 
that manufactures and transportation and 
exchange are all paralyzed, and that this 

lysis threatens to be prolonged? What 

as become of the normal demand in every 

branch of trade? Is it merely postponed, or 
is it destroyed ? 

It seems probable that the latter is toa 
great extent the case. Our merchants are 
not likely to sell next year an extra amount 
equal to this year’s deficiency. The Ameri- 
can people live in greater aver comfort 
than any other nation. Our humblest homes 
are luxurious, compared with those of the 
peasantry of Europe. There is a much 
wider margin between our laborers and star- 
vation than can elsewhere be found; and 
our middle class buys more clothes, expen- 
sive food, books, pictures and articles of con- 
venience or ornament than does the aristocra- 
a another country. Hence, when 

ty of contraction in expenditure 
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comes upon us, we can contract more swiftly 
and more largely than other peoples. By 
wearing our clothes till they are older, we 
can strike consternation through the dry- 
goods business; by reducing tie lavish varie- 
ty of our tables, we can distrees the butcher 
and the grocer; by forbearing to build or re- 
pair houses, we can throw masons, carpen- 
ters and plumbers out of employment ; while 
our retrenchment in matters of mere luxury. 
and amusement impoverishes, at a single 
stroke, the multitude of artists and artisans 
who have depended upon our tastes for their 
livelihood. And we can do all this, without 
really impairing our material progress or 
ceasing to be substantially a prosperous peo- 
ple. 

The effect of the panic upon productive 
occupations will doubtless pass away in time. 
But its effect upon trade, it is to be hoped, 
will be permanent. According to the last 
census, as discussed by General Walker in 
an admirable paper before the Social Science 
Association last May, in Boston, our trading 
class has increased in ten years forty per cent, 

inst an increase of only twenty-two and a 
half per cent. in our population. This indi- 
cates an excessive multiplication of retail 
shops, rendered possible by the careless ex- 
penditures of consumers, perhitting exorbi- 
tant profits to middlemen. “ It is only,” 
says General Walker, “when the trading 
classes are followed sharply up by the eco- 
nomical sense of a community acutely alive 
to the tiecessity of saving that may be 
saved, and intelligent as to the proper rela- 
tions of price, that they will, in popular 
phrase, be as quick and ready to ‘heara fall’ 
as to ‘ hear a rise.’” 

The evil thus clearly pointed out in May 
last by the acute Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus now revealed to all, in the reduced prices 
and “sales at cost,” announced by inumer- 
able retail dealers. Consumers in every de 
partment will practice, this winter, economy 
and abstinence; the value of even a paper 
dollar will be keenly realized ; the superflu- 
ous traders will be driven to more directly 
productive branches of industry; and after 
an amount of individual suffering which it is 
painful to contemplate and difficult to discuss 
with calmess, the community will emerge 
upon solider ground and in a more whole 
some atmosphere. This will be the process, 
whether gold goes up or down, whether spe- 
cie payments are resumedor not. Back of 
all these things, though doubtless connected 
with them, is the stern necessity and resolu- 
tion of the people to contract expenditures, 

No doubt such disturbances in the mone- 
tary world as that which we are u i 


ndergoing 
are aggravated by the existence of an irre 
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deemable currency—a medium of an ex- 
change not recognized by other nations. We 
have eeen millions of dollars’ worth of gold 
pouring into New York from Europe, with- 
out relieving the stringency of the money 
market—because gold is practically not our 
money. By returning to specie payments, 
we should secure a wider financial basis, and 
thus a greater elasticity and stability in our 
financial position. 

No doubt, also, our disaster is largely due 
to the manner in which we have discounted in 
the future, by borrowing money to build rail- 
ways, on the faith of the natural resources 
which those railways would develop. The 
error has been in multiplying such enter. 
prises until the population required to settle 
and improve our newly opened regions wae 
far in excess of the possible supply from immi- 
gration and natural increase. Most of these 
undertakings have a sound basis of future 
value; but they cannot be prosecuted to im- 
mediate success, all at once. In the sharp 
competition among them, some must certain- 

y fail for the present, and all are likely to 

more or less delayed. The only other na- 
tion which has adopted what may be called 
the American plan of railway piopesting, is 
Austria; and she, too, has overstrained her- 
self in the attempt, as two great panics on 
the Vienna Bourse sufficiently attest. But 

Austria, as in the United States, these 

ables have appeared On the surface of a 
most remarkable steady and powerful cur- 
rent. of material progress. and increase of 
wealth. se 
. All these causes, however, to which the 
political philosophers attach so’ much weight, 
would not have produced the profound effects 
we now winina, tad they riot fallen upon a 
nation temporarily forgetful of the duty of 
individual economy. The instantaneousness 
and the extent of the interruption of all bu- 
siness bears witness to the necessity and pos 
sibility of contraction. It was a lesson sure 
to com2; and, whether we might have learn- 
ed it more easily or not, learn it we must, at 
this time. The household reform and the re- 
form in the conduct of retail trade, though 
trivial in single inetances, will make up a 
mighty aggregate, and constitute an element 
in the financial and industrial problems of 
the day which political economists cannot af- 

ford to disregard. 





ITEMS. 


Tue Washington telescope, for the building of 
which Congress made an appropriation of $50,000 
some years ago, is now mounted at the National 
Observatory in Washington. The instrument rests 
ona pier of stone and brick work extending eigh- 
teen feet below the surface, and the pitr is capped 
by # single block of sandstone, weighing about two 


tons. On this stone rests a heavy iron casting 
weighing one and a quarter tons, and this supports 
the instrument. Although the weight of the movy- 
ing parts is about four tons, the immense mass can 
be moved by aslight pressure of the hand. The 
length of the instrument is thirty-two and a half 
feet, and the telescope tube is of sheet steel, rivetted 
together. The important part of tae instrument, 
the object glass, is twenty-six inches in diameter, 
and was made in England, at a cost of $7,000. The 
telescope is splendidly mounted for all movements, 
and the size of the object glass will relieve the ob- 
server from the effects of atmospheric disturbances, 
which, with smaller glasses, are extremely trouble- 
some.— Public Ledger. 


Tue theory that a large consumption of malt 
liquors will diminish the demand for distilled liq- 
uors is not sustained by the experience of Great 
Britain. Dawson Burns presents to the London 
Times a carefully prepared table of statistics, which 


show a steady increase in the amount of malt liq- , 


uors consumed, which may well cause alarm; and 
his exhibit also shows that there is also at the 
same time a corresponding increase in the consump- 
tion of distilled liquors. The malt liquor aggregate 
for 1872 was 28,591,826 barrels consumed! Ardent 
spirits, 35,941,517 gallons! It will be seen that 
the beer rather quickens than diminishes the appe- 
tite for the stronger drinks.— Exchange Paper. 


PRESERVATION oF Woop.—It is said that in the 
salt mines of Hungary and Poland the galleries are 
supported by wooden pillars which last unimpaired 
for ages, in consequence of their having been im- 
pregnated with the salt. Pillar of brick and stone 
used for the same purpose crumble away in a short 
time by thedecay of their mortar It is also found that 
wooden piles driven into the mad of salt marshes last 


iain eS 


for an unlimited time, and the practice of docking ’ 


timber by immersing it for some time in sea water 
after it has been seasoned is genefally admitted to 
make the timber more durable. External causés of 
decay, such as dampness, may be made inoperative 
by the painting of the wood, but dry rot takes 
place irrespective of the presence of paint, and 
seems to be due more to heat than to dampnegs. 
Possibly salt might be 30 used as to preserve wood 
from dry rot, while paint would protect it from’ at- 
mospheric causes of decay. — 


Tus Manuracture or Parer.—The manufacture of 
paper is one of the oldest industries of civilization, 
and was in fact carried on by thosé wlio are” not 
now considered civilized. The industry has grown 
enormously since the introduction of printing by 
movable types, and especially since all aristrocracy 
of knowledge has disappeared from the leading 
countries of the world. Dr. Albinus Rudel, an 
Austrian investigator, estimates the yearly produc- 
tion Of paper in all -parts of the civilized world at 
1,800,000,000 pounds, of which 374,000,000 pounds 
are made in the United States. An army of nearly 
400,000 men and women are employed in this peace- 
ful profession, and the capital involved is about 
$280,000,000 ih gold. Every American is credited 
with the consumption of 10} pounds of paper per 
annum—a larger amount per person than that used 
by any other country except Great Britain. One- 
half of the whole amount of paper made is used for 
printing purposes, one third is used for commerce 
and industrial purposes, and the remaining one- 
sixth for writing paper. Besides the production in 
the United States of 374,000,000 pounds of paper, 
300,000,000 pounds are imported for use in many; 
factures and in printing offices. “ 
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FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORB, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 

New York. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Fatt axp Winter Openine. 


Jast received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
and sealskin shawls Milliners and the general 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 

| low prices at H. HAUSER, 
No. 140 Third Avenne, N. Y. City 


BENJAMIN STRATTAN, 
CENERAL INSURANCE 
AND 

REAL ESTAIEB AGENT AND BROKER. 
| NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
Loaxs Neogotiaten, Rents Cotuectep, &e., &c 
| Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 

Corner MAIN AND FIFTH STREETS, 
RICHMOND, IND. 





ENGRAVED FORMS © 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 

Por persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Five p+rehment, in neat 


bores. Blanks $4.00. Fi'led up $8.00. 
JOHN COMLY, 144 ‘I. Seventh St. 


- SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S KENNETE 
SQUARE ACADEMY, Chester Co., Pa., for young 
men and boys, admits pupils at any time for $4.75 

week. No extra charge for Drawing, Painting, 

in, Greek, French, German or Spanish. Modern 
Langarges spoken in class. Special provision for 
emall bovs. Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic and 
Penmanship receive careful attention. A practical 


home school, fully up to the demands of the times. 
— —————————  —“- Orrnrnrne 


LYOIA A. MURPHY 


Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street 
te No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects to 


eontinue ber business of 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


She hopes that ber friends and customers will 


eontinue to favor ber with their patronage. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Bighth Street. 


Photographing in al! its branches, 
tion given to copying old piciares. 


COMPANY OF PH'LADA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLUTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOUD, Vice President. 


THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 1 yeow 


“WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Historical sket: bh and catalogue of all the officers 
and studeuts, from its opening until the preseny 


time. 


Price $1.75. By mail, post-paid $2.00. 


For sule by JACOB SMEDLEY, 304 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia. 2m 
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Primary Leseons for Pirst-day School's, 


Special atten- 






MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


BOOEXS 


IS8UBD BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENTI 8,” 


For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Essays upon some of the Testimonies of T: uth 


as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Joassox, 
18mo. 71 pp.......... cccce coccee.- FPIT@ 366 


Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. By 


Jang Jomnson. Part Pirst..............0006 Price 12c. 


Jang Jounson. Part Second ............. Price 20c. 


Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 


By Ann A. Townsanp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75¢ 


Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 


awers for Family Use or First-Day Schoots. By 
Janz Josxson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part Firat. Price 25c. 
a 106 Second. “ 35c. 


Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 


Harriet KE. Stocaty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49e. 


Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 


Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jams 
Jounsos. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth.............Price Qe. 


4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 


Promise, by Jans Jounsox. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
‘A Treasury of Facts"—2 Book designed tor 
Children, in Six Numbers, heing a revisior of 
“ Barly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jouwesos. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each..........4..... Price 75c 


Devotional Poetry for the Children. 


32 mo. 64 pp......00- saseeeek FICO 20C, 


Memrir of Margaret Brown. by Bexjamin Hat 


LOWBLL. 18mo. 175 pp., Cloth...... se-++P rice 500. 


BOOKS FOR SALE, 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh $1.00. 
wanars i aoe $1.30. oy uber e Bon, gus 
a ; 

Carly Quaheriam, by B Micbener eloth, $1.50, $2. Works 
vola., $5. Pa. $8.00. 


Son Michener. 30e. Christmas, 8c. On the Moun- 
2c. “Buy your own ” 10c. Conversations on 
Religious Subjects, 75e, 

Questions on the Uid Testament. and Questions on the New 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, 000 page 

. , 600 pages, cloth, 75 ets 

Bible and Testament. one vol, 60 cta. 

Divisions in the Society of Friend: , by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c. 
About DB cent. additional, when sent mail 
Maraiaces Crariricarzs. Vine Parchment, in boxes. $4 00. 
Photograph Likeness fous simile autograph attacked) of John 


Somly, at 25c, 50c and & 
$4 71 JOHN COMLY 144 Seventh &t 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
MARY E WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 é¢reh Street, to No. 314 Franklin St., 
ahove Wood. Fiiladelphia. Bonnets ready made 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON, Jr., 
STOCK BROKER, 
133 Soutu Tuixp Street, 
Orders for makiog or changing investments rolici- 
ted. Information given without charge. Call or 
address by letter as above Im 


BINDINC, 

Persons wishing Friends’ lotelligencer or other 
binding done, in neat durable styler. can have it 
attended to at this office, No. 144 wv. 7th St. 
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RAILROAD *“".7" HASSLER & CO. 
BONDS WHITE TO No. 7 Wall St., New York. 


$20 SAVED! HAVE YOU SEEN | 
To meet the urgent demand of the times the } 


hace determined to si IN EK W ” 
Cc \ ’ 
cna wt eget att tein gs staenince for 648,  ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 
THE FLORENCE FAMILY AND NO. 6 


is the ONLY Sewing Machine that feeds the work 
nes = jorward, or to right and left, as the| SEWING 
ay prefer. It has been greatly 1M- | 


OvED “Nn: SIMPLIFIED, and is far better 








ane any other machine in the market. 914 CHESTN UT STREET, 
IT iS NOW THE CHEAPEST. , PHILADELPHIA. 
Florence, Mass., Nov. 1, '73. Agents Wanted.| nidatinkaezel aisencts 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. ene ~~ seme 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore-| ‘i 
man for Cuaas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed | FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years No. 907 Firsert Street, Pura. 


experience in getting up of Friends’ clothiag, he| A General Assortment of Ready-made Ooffins, and 
solicits a share of their patronage. every requisite for Funerals furnished, Using Reed's 
— —— | patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of ae 





DR. GEO. ROBERTS, bodies in ice. 
DENTIST, ae eran are ee 
Formee.ty 421 Norra Sixrs Sraeear, MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 


ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. age 


PROVIDENT |. 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 108 Ss. F’‘ourth Street. 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1865. 


has removed to 247 North Kighth. Street, where he 


would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services 








Expressly required by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. It is there- 
fore strictly mutual, 


The distinguishing features of the Provident are :— 

1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 
of Friends among its members. 

2. Economy in expenses. 

3. Prudent investment of money. 


4, Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than that 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM.-C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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